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Since I began working on the inscriptions of 
Palenque, I have been dissatisfied with our under- 
standing of the texts on the Oval Palace Tablet. I have 
myself tried to make sense of this inscriptions in 
several earlier attempts, but in all of my studies, I had 
been not been able to make sense the first glyph in the 
text next to Pakal’s head. In the Spring, 1994, I had 
occasion to visit Palenque for a filming episode. The 
filmmakers worked at night and in the hours waiting 
for them to set up their equipment, I was able to spend 
time with the Oval Palace Tablet with a flash light and 
a field book. This time I saw detail that I had never 
discerned before as was able to identify the signs in 
these texts. 

The name next to the female figure are as they 
have been rendered in the various published drawing, 
although I saw a few new details. The first glyph is 
one of the names of GI. It consists of T4 na, an 
upraised hand with a nik flower inside, and a GI 

portrait head. This same 
T WA name appears in the 
ae G: Le) headdress on Tikal Stela 1 
an @ and in the text on Copan 
Stela I. On the Oval Palace 
ò Tablet, the rest of the text is 


Sak Na K’uk’ Hoy Na, “White Lady Quetzal Compan- 
ion Lady.” The figure is thus Lady Sak-K’uk, the 
mother of Pakal as recorded on the Sarcophagus Lid. 
She wears the net costume distinctive of First Mother 
and First Father in the imagery of Creation. She 
should logically play the role of First Mother here, but 
given the inclusion of a GI phrase in her name, she 
may be intended to represent the role of First Father. 
She holds up the drummajor headdress for her son in 
his accession rite. In all other accession scenes at 
Palenque, the father: presents this headdress, which 
was associated with the Tlaloc war complex (Schele 
and Villela 1992). 

Pakal, the other figure, sits on a double-headed 
jaguar throne, that could also be associated with 
Creation imagery. The three stone of the cosmic hearth 
set up on the first dawn of Creation corresponded to a 
jaguar throne stone, a snake throne stone, and a water- 
shark throne stone. If this throne harkens to Creation 
iconography, then it is the analog of the jaguar throne. 

He wears a simple headband and jewelry with 
the plain cloth hip cloth associated with accession 
rituals here and at Bonampak’. The ik’ pectoral he 
wears commonly occurs with figures dressed as either 
First Mother or First Father. The “ik’” sign outside of 
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the day sign cartouche appears to have the phonetic 
value nal. Since this is the work for “ear of corn,” it 
may refer to the Maize God, whose name was Hun 
Nal (Schele, Mathews, and Lounsbury 1990). Pakal 
also wears a Jester God on his forehead, and interest- 
ingly enough, the name of this headband god was 
Hunal (Schele 1992). On the top of his head sits a jade 
flower motif with a hand and flower bauble attached. 
This combination appears in a glyphic version that has 
been read as tzutz by Stuart (personal communication, 
1989) and hom. Its not clear whether the icon was 
used with a phonetic value intended. 

The three glyph text next to 
his head describes what is 
happening in the scene. The first 
glyph consists of the rattlesnake 
tail read as och, “enter” or 
“become.” The other signs are 
hun, “one,” and the head of the 
Maize God, nal. The last two 
glyphs name the actor as K’ina 
Hanab-Pakal, Ch’ul Bak Ahaw. 
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‘The verb is och hun nal, “he entered or became 
Hun Nal.” I suspect this phrase had two meanings: 
first, that the king became the avatar of the Maize God 
when he acceded as seems to be represented on the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross. The other possible 
reference is to the headdress presented by his mother. 
At Piedras Negras Lintel 2 records this headdress as a 
halaw.\ take this to be the name of the drummajor 
headdress, but the names of other headdress make it 
clear that hunal was not only the name of the Jester 
God, but it was the general term for “headdress.” The 
hunal reading may then refer to the headdress in Sak- 
K’uk’s hands. Pakal may be entering the state of 
having the headdress. 
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Notes 
1. Not all of the examples name these present- 
ing figures as the father of the protagonist, but all of 
them are male. In Palenque’s normal presentation 
syntax males handle the headdress and females handle 
the tok-pakal. 
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